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An  Essence 


The  very  base  of  the  river's  appeal  lies  in  its  clear,  flowing 
waters. 


Take  pure,  clear,  flowing  water:  send  it  down  a  148-mile  meandering  course; 
pour  it  over  rapids;  strain  it  through  gravel  bars;  drift  it  through  long  pools; 
let  it  caress  tree-covered  banks.  Then  dot  a  valley  bottom  with  open  grassy 
meadows;  punctuate  the  shores  with  frequent  tall  bluffs;  and  fill  the 
countryside  with  steep,  wooded  hills.  Now  interject  an  occasional  turtle 
sunning  on  a  log  in  the  water;  slide  in  a  snake  searching  for  a  frog;  add  a  bass 
breaking  the  water  surface;  and  stand  a  heron  stalking  at  the  river  edge. 
Accent  the  whole  with  birds  warbling  in  the  trees  and  insects  buzzing  close 
above  the  water.  Finally,  place  yourself  in  a  canoe  drifting  down  the  river 
surrounded  by  the  peaceful  and  inspiring  mood  of  these  natural  elements. 
Now  you  have  the  essence  of  the  Buffalo  National  River. 

But  on  the  land  there  is  even  more:  caves  with  hidden  formations  and 
untrodden  passageways;  solution  pits  and  sinks  and  underground  waterways; 
tall  cliffs  on  sidestream  courses  that  force  long  waterfall  leaps;  ancient  Indian 
dwelling  sites;  abandoned  pioneer  farmsteads  on  ridgetops  hidden  in 
regrowing  forests;  a  pastoral  scene  disappearing  most  places  —  perpetuated 
here  by  residents  still  living  off  the  land;  a  wildflower  unexpected. 
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Establishing 
A  National  River 


The  Buffalo  deserves  national  attention  not  for  any  single 
quality,  but  for  an  array  of  qualities  that  make  it  an 
outstanding  remnant  of  early  America,  worthy  of  saving. 

Already,  generations  have  known  the  Buffalo  River  —  floating,  fishing, 
swimming,  enjoying  it.  As  early  as  1935,  establishment  of  Buffalo  River 
State  Park  recognized  the  river's  outstanding  scenic  and  recreational 
resources.  But  in  spite  of  subsequent  proposals  to  dam  the  river  and  even 
flood  the  park  itself,  little  land  was  set  aside.  There  were  still  many  areas  like 
the  Buffalo. 

In  the  late  1950's,  the  National  Park  Service  began  a  nationwide  inventory  of 
undeveloped  streams  to  identify  those  for  potential  designation  as  parks.  It 
was  soon  realized  that  values  such  as  those  at  the  Buffalo  were  becoming 
more  scarce  as  water-resource  developments  progressed.  In  1961,  Arkansas 
Senator  Fulbright  expressed  his  support  for  adding  the  Buffalo  River  to  the 
National  Park  System.  The  next  year  the  Ozark  Society  was  founded  as  a 
regional  conservation  organization  for  saving  the  Buffalo. 

In  April  of  1963,  a  National  Park  Service  study  determined  that  the  Buffalo 
River  was  nationally  significant.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the 
recommendation  to  preserve  the  stream  made  by  his  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  IVlonuments. 

Conflict  over  the  Buffalo  arose  in  1964  with  renewed  proposals  to  dam  the 
river,  this  time  in  its  midsection  near  Gilbert.  That  same  year,  an 
Arkansas-sponsored  planning  study  recommended  expanding  Buffalo  River 
State  Park  and  "even  perhaps  declaring  a  major  portion  of  the  entire  river  a 
State  monument."  Sentiment  was  now  widespread  for  preserving  the 
Buffalo,  and  Governor  Faubus  issued  a  statement  late  in  1965  favoring  a 
national  river. 


The  first  congressional  legislation  to  establish  the  national  river  was 
introduced  in  1967,  the  same  year  Ken  Snnith's  The  Buffalo  River  Country 
was  published  by  the  Ozark  Society.  The  Park  Service  released  its  first 
Master  Plan  for  a  Proposed  Buffalo  National  River,  Arkansas  the  following 
year.  Congressional  hearings  were  held  in  May  1969,  April  1971,  and 
October  1971,  confirming  the  expected  widespread  support  from  many 
levels  of  government,  private  citizens,  and  concerned  groups.  Recognizing 
the  need  of  the  general  public  for  this  special  kind  of  water  recreation,  the 
Congress  passed  the  act  authorizing  the  Buffalo  National  River.  The  act  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  March  1,  1972,  giving  a  means  of  preserving 
the  area. 

The  act  expresses  the  special  character  of  the  Buffalo  River  and  provides  an 
unusual  blend  of  uses: 

The  unique  and  scientific  features  of  the  area  are  to  be  conserved  and 
interpreted. 

The  river  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  free-flowing  stream. 

Fishing  and  hunting  opportunities  are  to  be  provided. 

A  wilderness  study  is  to  be  made. 

Because  the  Federal  Government  owned  little  land  within  the  proposed 
boundaries,  methods  of  acquiring  land  and  necessary  rights  are  included  in 
the  establishing  act,  as  are  means  for  compensating  owners.  State-owned 
lands  may  be  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service  outright,  with 
reimbursement  for  certain  developments.  Federal  property  (notably  that  in 
Ozark  National  Forest  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land)  can  be 
transferred  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having  custody.  Although  the 
total  acreage  is  limited  to  95,730,  boundaries  can  be  adjusted,  to  a  minor 
degree,  from  those  specified.  Restrictions  are  imposed  on  water-resource 
development  projects  that  would  affect  the  national  river.  And  finally, 
annual  funding  limitations  on  development  are  set  for  fiscal  years  1974 
through  1978,  peaking  in  1975  and  1976. 

THE  REGION 

Imagine  a  relief  map  across  the  central  United  States  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  Appalachians  on  the  east:   plains  slope  almost 


imperceptibly  from  each  direction  toward  the  Mississippi  River  in  between. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  this  area  the  land  rises  in  only  one  place  —  near  the 
middle,  where  the  Ozark  Highlands  extend  from  Arkansas  north  into 
Missouri  and  west  into  Oklahoma.  Here  the  Buffalo  River  begins,  flows  down 
to  the  White  River,  which  winds  on  its  way  to  the  broad  alluvial  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  on  to  the  sea. 

This  unusual  topographic  situation  gives  the  Ozarks  and  the  Buffalo  their 
special  interest.  Not  only  do  the  hills  themselves  provide  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  adjacent  plains,  but  their  very  existence  offers  refuge  for 
plants  and  animals.  As  climates  optimum  for  individual  species  have  waxed 
and  waned,  the  hills  have  come  to  support  an  interesting  diversity  of  life 
missing  in  the  flatlands. 

It  is  from  the  adjacent  plains  that  most  visitors  to  the  Ozarks  presently 
come.  More  than  10  million  people  live  within  250  air  miles  of  the  Buffalo 
River.  The  national  river,  however,  provides  for  distinctive  natural  values  and 
unique  human  experiences  of  truly  national  importance,  so  an  even  wider 
zone  of  influence  in  drawing  visitors  is  anticipated  as  it  and  other  regional 
attractions  become  more  widely  known.  For  instance,  annual  visitation  to 
the  new  park  is  estimated  to  reach  500,000  by  1979  (an  earlier  estimate  was 
for  1.7  million  visitors  by  then,  but  was  based  on  data  gathered  by  methods 
now  obsolete).  Because  of  the  time  people  will  invest  in  a  typical  visit,  it  is 
likely  that  many  visitors  will  utilize  overnight  accommodations  or 
campgrounds  near  daytime  activity  areas. 

Many  recreational  opportunities  exist  in  the  Ozark  region: 

Ozark  and  Mark  Twain  National  Forests. 

State  parks  and  forests. 

Public  hunting  lands. 

Large  reservoirs  with  developed  recreation  sites  —  Bull  Shoals,  Beaver, 
Norfork,  Table  Rock,  and  Greers  Ferry,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  with 
10  million  visits  annually. 

About  50  commercially  operated  caves,  five  lying  within  the  Buffalo 
River  watershed,  and  the  newly  developing  Blanchard  Springs  Cavern  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

Dogpatch  USA  amusement  park  and  convention  center. 
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Ozark  Folk  Culture  Center. 

National  Park  Service  historic  areas  -  Pea  Ridge,  Fort  Smith,  George 
Washington  Carver,  Wilson's  Creek. 

Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park. 


In  addition,  several  Ozark  streams  provide  float-trip  opportunities,  but  a 
survey  shows  most  do  not  match  the  quality  of  the  Buffalo.  They  either  flow 
through  developed  areas,  are  bordered  by  roads  or  railroads,  have  scenery  of 
little  appeal,  or  are  scheduled  to  be  dammed.  Exceptions  are  the  Current 
River  and  Jacks  Fork  of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways,  the  Eleven 
Point  River  —  already  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  —  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  White  River. 

This  quantity  and  variety  are  fortunate,  for  diversity  is  needed  to  satisfy 
recreational  demand,  and  the  Buffalo  thus  can  be  reserved  for  special 
experiences  that  the  other  areas  cannot  provide.  The  corollary  is  that  it  also 
allows  the  Buffalo  to  not  provide  experiences  that  other  areas  offer.  In  short, 
although  the  Buffalo  National  River  is  a  park  for  people,  public  use  will  be 
oriented  to  the  resource  itself;  developments  for  mechanized  camping, 
extensive  museum  displays,  involved  historic  preservation,  regular  cultural 
re-enactments,  or  structured  cave  tours,  are  being  handled  more 
appropriately  by  others. 


ACCESS 

Access  to  and  through  the  Ozarks  is  almost  entirely  by  private  automobile. 
This  is  expected  to  continue.  There  is  airline  service  into  the  region  through 
the  Harrison  airport.  No  road  parallels  the  Buffalo  River,  but  several  cross  it 
and  provide  approaches  to  all  major  river  sections: 
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The  three  most  important  crossings  are  at  Pruitt,  Tyler  Bend,  and  Buffalo 
Point.  Although  the  Buffalo  Point  crossing  is  used  much  less  frequently  than 
the  other  two,  it  is  of  interest  to  this  study  to  note  that  most  cars  using  this 
route  also  enter  the  area  of  the  former  State  park. 

Unmarked  gravel  or  dirt  paths  over  rough,  hilly  country  approach  the  river  at 
various  points,  some  crossing  on  low-water  bridges  or  fords.  The  road  system 
provides  good  circulation  with  Harrison,  the  Boone  County  seat  of  7,239 
people.  Travelers'  services  are  located  there  and  at  Dogpatch  USA,  Jasper, 
Marshall,  Buffalo  Point,  and  a  few  other  adjacent  sites.  It  is  anticipated  that 
more  tourist  facilities  will  be  developed  as  demand  increases. 


THE  WATERSHED 

The  Buffalo  River  drains  an  elongated  basin,  22  by  70  miles,  and  covers 
1,338  square  miles.  Flowing  from  the  Boston  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the 
White  River  on  the  east,  it  follows  a  148-mile  winding  course.  Small 
tributaries  enter  at  intervals.  In  its  upper  reaches,  it  drops  steeply,  but  along 
the  lower  100  miles  its  average  fall  is  less  than  4  feet  per  mile. 

The  river  and  its  tributaries  have  entrenched  themselves  below  former 
plateaus,  and  as  a  result  the  land  is  rough-to-mountainous,  with  the  original 
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level  surfaces  eroded  away  except  for  linear  tracts  along  ridgetops. 
Discontinuous  floodplain  crescents  dot  the  alluvial  stream  valleys  with  the 
only  other  flatland  in  the  region. 

Differences  in  relief  range  fronri  900  feet  in  the  western  headwaters, 
underlain  by  shale  and  sandstone,  to  700  feet  in  the  downriver  portions 
where  limestone  and  dolomite  occur.  Forests  of  pine,  cedar,  and  hardwoods 
cover  the  slopes  and  tops  of  most  ridges  in  the  basin. 

The  climate  of  the  Buffalo  River  basin  is  characterized  by  long,  hot  summers 
and  relatively  short,  mild  winters.  Rainfall  varies  between  30  to  80  inches 
and  averages  49  inches  annually,  with  3  or  4  inches  each  month  —  except  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  which  receive  4  to  6  inches  each.  In  spite  of  this  fairly 
uniform  precipitation,  runoff  varies  widely  by  season  and  nearly  dry  river 
sections  are  common  in  late  summer  and  fall,  except  in  the  lower  reaches. 
Summer  day  temperatures  are  often  above  100°F;  zero  temperatures  occur 
only  occasionally;  and  freezing  is  confined  to  late  October-late  March. 
Average  winter  snowfall  is  12  inches;  relative  humidity  ranges  from  moderate 
to  quite  high;  tornadoes  often  occur  during  spring  and  summer  months;  and 
the  growing  season  is  200  days  annually,  indicating  that  vegetative  recovery 
from  impacts  of  construction  or  overuse  would  be  fairly  rapid  on  good  soils. 

Most  of  the  land  is  now  poor  agriculturally.  Cleared  acreage  is  generally 
confined  to  sparse  bottomlands  and  upland  ridges,  and  is  used  to  grow  hay 
or  as  pasture  for  cattle;  forests  have  been  cut  over  and  are  regrowing;  the 
land  no  longer  produces  sufficient  income  to  sustain  a  larger  population;  and 
there  is  little  industry.  Even  tourism  has  not  yet  been  developed  adequately. 
Family  income  falls  far  below  the  national  average,  and  many  young  adults 
have  migrated  to  cities  to  find  better  jobs.  Small,  poor  farms  have  either 
been  consolidated  into  larger  holdings  or  abandoned  to  the  forest.  This  land 
is  now  ripe  for  purchase  by  those  seeking  land  for  investment  purposes  and 
those  seeking  refuge  from  the  large  urban  areas,  a  trend  now  common  in 
northwestern  Arkansas. 

One-third  of  the  basin  is  under  Federal  administration  —  22  percent  within 
Ozark  National  Forest  and  11  percent  in  Buffalo  National  River.  Of  the 
remainder,  most  is  thinly  settled.  The  population  trend  has  been  downward 
ever  since  the  maximum  was  reached  in  1910,  however,  in  the  last  decade 
this  trend  has  leveled  off.  Today  about  13,000  people  live  there,  only  half  as 
many  as  in  1940.  The  largest  town  within  the  watershed  is  Marshall,  with 
around   1,100  people;  next  in   size  is  Jasper,  with  about  360.  The  only 
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"towns"  on  the  Buffalo  River  itself  are  Gilbert,  outside  the  national  river 
boundary,  with  about  50  people,  and  Pruitt,  inside,  with  about  75.  Counting 
both  seasonal  and  permanent  residents,  there  are  350  persons  living  within 
the  boundaries,  with  an  average  density  of  two  to  three  per  square  mile.  As 
of  April  12,  1971,  there  were  86  farm  units,  47  year-round  residences,  44 
seasonal  cottages,  12  stores,  2  ore-processing  plants,  2  lumber  mills,  2 
motels,  5  churches,  and  15  cemeteries  on  approximately  1,122  tracts  within 
the  boundaries. 

Although  parks  are  not  generally  established  for  local  pecuniary  benefit,  but 
rather  to  provide  recreational  opportunities  for  the  people  of  America,  the 
residents  of  the  Buffalo  River  valley  have  been  asked  to  share  their  treasure, 
and  in  return  they  will  be  able  to  extract  some  reimbursement.  Those  having 
rights  on  lands  needed  for  the  national  river  will  receive  direct  payments,  and 
economic  studies  indicate  that  tourists  may  bring  in  substantial  income  and 
support  numerous  new  jobs.  Still,  to  many  this  will  seem  inadequate 
compensation  for  their  land  and  way  of  life.  After  years  of  attempted 
self-sufficiency  and  comparative  isolation,  resistance  to  outsiders  with 
unfamiliar  customs  and  ideas  may  occur. 

Because  there  are  few  industries  in  a  watershed  that  has  a  sparse  population 
and  limited  development,  there  are  few  sources  of  pollution  to  the  Buffalo. 
This  is  important  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  river  water 
resource  to  provide  a  quality  visitor  experience.  Because  89  percent  of  the 
drainage  basin  is  not  only  outside  the  national  river  area  but  upslope  from  it, 
activities  outside  the  boundaries  are  of  vital  concern  if  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  water  is  to  be  maintained.  Agricultural  practices  in  the  basin  in  some 
cases  include  forest  clearing  for  pasture  and  use  of  chemical  pesticides  and 
herbicides  —  all  detrimental  to  the  environment.  Of  course,  facilities  for 
tourists  must  be  planned  so  as  not  to  degrade  the  water  resource. 


THE  RIVER  AND  ITS  SETTING 

The  River 

The  Buffalo  River  has  cut  deeply  into  the  bedrock,  leaving  tall,  vertical 
bluffs  standing  at  riverbends.  It  follows  a  meandering  course  through  its 
alluvial  floodplain.  The  channel  is  stable  as  the  bedrock  becomes  either 
exposed  or  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  and  sand.  The  river  is 
characterized  by  quiet  pools  separated  by  short  riffles. 
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The  water's  chemical  quality  is  exceptional.  It  is  a  transparent  green  color 
except  after  storms.  Water  —  in  pure  and  natural  form,  sparkling  in  rapids, 
lustrous  in  laminar  flow,  or  crystal-like  where  still  —  fascinates  man,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  outdoor  resource. 

The  first  16  miles  of  the  river  lie  within  the  Ozark  National  Forest.  It  then 
flows  132  miles  within  the  national  river  boundary  past  wild  and  pastoral 
lands.  Small  acreages,  difficult  access,  and  frequent  flooding  have  kept  the 
valley  undeveloped. 

Riverflow  varies  not  only  by  season  but  also  according  to  annual  storm 
trends.  Floods  occur  on  an  average  of  every  2  years,  although  years  with  any 
flooding  often  have  two  or  more,  most  frequently  in  the  spring  but 
potentially  any  month.  The  highest  floodcrest  occurred  near  Tyler  Bend 
(U.S.  65),  40  feet  above  the  normal  river  level,  with  even  greater  volumes 
downstream  at  Buffalo  Point  and  the  rivermouth.  Many  floods  flow  over 
various  floodplain  areas,  but  both  the  river  valley  and  its  development  by 
man  are  compatible  with  the  floods,  and  they  cause  only  temporary 
problems.  Because  runoff  from  the  basin  is  swift,  river  levels  rise  rapidly 
during  storms  and  can  cause  inconvenience,  if  not  disaster,  to  inexperienced 
or  ill-prepared  floaters  or  campers. 

During  the  spring  months,  floating  on  the  Buffalo  is  possible  from  Boxley  to 
the  mouth.  Later  in  the  season  and  during  drought  years,  streamflow 
diminishes  so  that  the  floatable  length  of  river  is  shorter. 

From  Ponca  to  Pruitt,  the  stream  falls  an  average  of  13  feet  per  mile. 
Frequent  rapids  and  many  boulders  challenge  the  floater  here,  while  high 
bluffs  provide  spectacular  surroundings. 

From  Pruitt  to  the  U.S.  Highway  65  bridge  the  average  gradient  is  5  feet  per 
mile,  and  from  there  to  the  mouth  it  is  about  3  feet  per  mile.  In  these 
quieter  reaches,  the  river  pools  and  the  high  forested  hills  sloping  to  the 
valley  bottom  offer  a  peaceful  environment.  Rapids  here  are  less  steep  and 
can  be  negotiated  more  easily.  Pools  are  deeper  and  volume  of  flow  is 
greater. 

Although  actual  speed  for  floating  is  usually  about  2  miles  per  hour,  stops 
for  lunch,  viewing,  nature  study,  and  swimming  reduce  the  average  to  about 
10  miles  a  day.  Floaters  camping  overnight  in  the  past  used  gravel  bars  as  a 
place  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  many  of  them  fished. 
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Natural  History 

"Diversity  for  mid-America"  is  the  biological  theme  of  the  Ozark  Highlands. 
It  is  considerably  richer  in  plant  and  animal  species  than  surrounding  regions. 
Varied  slope  exposures  and  altitudinal  ranges  have  provided  the  requisite 
habitat.  A  few  endemics  (species  found  nowhere  else)  have  developed  in 
response  to  the  unique  conditions,  but  most  migrated  across  the  Mississippi 
Valley  during  the  Ice  Age.  A  few  western  mammals  and  birds,  typified 
perhaps  by  the  roadrunner,  are  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  their  ranges.  The 
Buffalo  River  valley  mirrors  this  diversity. 

Plant  Life:  Although  more  than  40  tree  species  grow  in  the  valley,  they 
fall  generally  into  major  forest  associations  typical  of  the  two  general 
topographic  sites: 

Upland  oak/hickory  —  comprised  of  six  species  of  oak  and  three  of 
hickory,  with  smaller  numbers  of  winged  elm,  red  maple,  sassafras, 
persimmon,  walnut,  hackberry,  blackgum,  shortleaf  pine,  and  red  cedar. 
Richest  development  is  on   north  slopes  and  in  cool,  shaded  ravines 
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where  beech,  linden,  yellowwood,  ash,  magnolia,  and  sugar  maple  also 
grow. 

River  floodplain  —  sweetgum,  sycamore,  willow,  elm,  river  birch,  and 
boxelder. 

The  openings  cut  by  the  river,  man,  or  fire,  in  many  cases  provide  the  "edge" 
habitat  of  variety  and  animal  activity  so  appealing  to  man  for  wildlife 
observation.  Special  niches  are  covered  with  "fernfalls,"  and  in  spring 
redbud,  dogwood,  serviceberry,  and  azalea  provide  fine  flower  shows. 
Autumn  coloring  of  the  deciduous  forests  is  already  attracting  large  numbers 
of  tourists. 

Animal  life:  Included  are  white-tailed  deer,  coyote,  and  bobcat,  but  none 
in  abundance.  Beaver  and  turkey,  once  extinct  locally,  have  been 
re-established.  The  black  bear  may  also  return  to  its  old  haunts  along  the 
Buffalo  if  given  adequate  protection.  It  now  exists  in  the  nearby  national 
forest.  Timber  wolf,  elk,  mountain  lion,  and  buffalo  are  gone  from  the 
region.  Other  animals  reportedly  present  here  —  of  special  interest  because  of 
their  scarcity  nearly  everywhere  —  are  mink,  river  otter,  and,  notably,  red 
wolf.  The  extinct  passenger  pigeon  was  once  marketed  locally.  Decimation 
of  the  animals  occurred  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  State  game  laws 
instituted  in  1915  have  helped  reverse  the  trend.  After  1920,  with  the 
gradual  improvement  of  forest  from  an  overlogged  condition,  many  of  the 
smaller  animal  species  began  restoring  to  their  former  population  levels.  The 
national  river  will  assist  this  recovery  by  providing  land  management  more 
consonant  with  wildlife  needs.  Many  species  of  waterfowl  are  seen  along  the 
Buffalo  River  during  spring  and  fall  migrations,  and  over  250  resident  and 
migrant  bird  species  have  been  observed.  Moderate  to  large  populations  of 
quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  fox,  and  other  small  game  support  present  hunting 
activity.  There  are  also  raccoon  and  opossum. 

The  Buffalo  is  nationally  outstanding  for  the  many  species  of  fishes.  It  is  a 
"classic"  stream  for  smallmouth  bass,  whose  original  habitat  within  the 
Mississippi  Basin  has  been  largely  altered  or  destroyed.  Largemouth  bass, 
rock  bass,  spotted  bass,  bluegill  sunfish,  green  sunfish,  redhorse,  gar,  and 
catfish  are  also  present.  Among  the  unusual  species  are  darters,  northern 
studfish,  and  chestnut  lamprey.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Buffalo  is  an 
isolated  ecological  unit  protected  from  the  invasion  of  warm-water  rough 
fish  by  the  chilled  water  of  the  White  River  below  Bull  Shoals  Dam.  The 
Buffalo's  waters  are  too  warm  for  trout. 
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Geology  and  Landforms:  The  rocks  of  the  Buffalo  River  are  entirely 
sedimentary,  laid  down  in  an  ancient  marine  basin.  Over  its  300-million-year 
history  it  was  variously  uplifted  and  eroded  and  then  again  submerged  below 
the  sea  to  receive  more  deposits.  Deposition  of  the  strata  was  thus 
discontinuous,  and  unconformities  have  been  left  in  the  sequence,  observable 
even  by  laymen.  Most  of  the  rocks  contain  invertebrate  fossils  —  trilobites, 
brachiopods,  crinoids,  cephalopods.  Today  the  rocks  are  again  uplifted,  and 
superimposed  on  them  by  ongoing  erosion  are  deeply  incised  stream 
meanders,  at  least  two  peneplains,  high  bluffs,  waterfalls,  springs,  and 
hundreds  of  solution-pits  and  caves.  Two  features  are  especially  noteworthy; 
one,  the  200-foot  waterfall  in  Hemmed-in-Hollow,  which  is  the  highest  in  the 
entire  region  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  other, 
the  gypsum  formations  in  Beauty  Cave,  which  are  outstanding  for  crystal 
size  as  well  as  variety. 

Indians 

The  area  along  the  Buffalo  has  been  occupied  for  at  least  9,000  years.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  were  hunters  and  gatherers,  and  later,  as  knowledge  of 
agriculture  was  acquired,  they  built  small  semi-permanent  villages  in  the 
bottomlands.  Others  continued  to  use  shelter  caves  under  the  bluffs;  one  of 
these  is  called  Cob  Cave  because  of  the  abundance  of  tiny  corncobs  it 
yielded.  Although  evidence  is  lacking,  it  seems  possible  these  Indians  may 
have  maintained  clearings  for  their  crops  by  grubbing  brush  and  tree 
seedlings  after  flood  or  fire,  or  even  through  the  use  of  fire.  An  indication  of 
the  intensity  of  occupation  is  the  over  250  sites  reported  to  date. 

Modern  History 

When  explorers  found  Indians  using  the  area  as  a  hunting  ground,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  its  modern  history.  Buffalo  were  reported  in  the  western  end  of 
the  valley  until  1830.  Some  say  this  animal  gave  the  river  its  name,  but 
others  claim  that  settlers  arriving  from  Tennessee's  Buffalo  River  named 
their  new  home  after  their  former  one.  Early  settlers  cleared  bottomlands 
and  farmed,  and  their  toil  is  still  reflected  in  the  pastoral  scenes  of  Richland 
Creek  and  of  Boxley,  with  its  water  mill,  grindstone,  flour-screens,  and 
cotton  gin.  During  the  Civil  War  there  were  skirmishes  and  raids,  recalled  in 
part  now  by  the  broken  relics  of  a  Confederate  saltpeter  works. 
Homesteading  continued  until  all  available  land  was  settled  in  1910.  Today 
the  homesteader's  simple  existence  is  readily  imagined  when  viewing  any  of 
the  many  plain  log  dwellings  along  the  valley.  The  virgin  timber  of  the  forest 
was  cut  and  slid  over  the  bluffs  into  the  river  to  float  to  market.  The  sites  of 
the  "tie  slides"  are  still  known  to  oldtimers.  Zinc  and  lead  were  discovered 
and  have  been  mi  ned  at  almost  1 00  sites  in  the  river  valley,  peaking  between 
1914    and    1917.    Rush,    once    a    busy    mining   community,    has    reached 
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ghost-town  status.  Although  some  who  participated  in  these  events  renriain, 
the  most  pervasive  human  theme  is  that  of  people  whom  the  land  could  not 
support.  This  is  evidenced  in  overgrown  clearings,  vacant  barns,  and 
foundations  of  homes  now  gone. 

Present  Use 

The  river  valley  is  being  used  today,  even  without  development  for 
recreation.  In  1963,  a  drought  year,  floaters  were  estimated  at  10,700.  The 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  felt,  in  1964,  that  the  river  was  then 
providing  over  27,000  man-days  of  fishing  to  residents  of  22  States,  and 
7,400  man-days  of  hunting.  The  former  Buffalo  River  State  Park  has  also 
attracted  a  clientele  beyond  Arkansas,  for  of  the  visitors  who  stopped  here  in 
1962,  37  percent  came  from  out  of  State.  In  1974,  this  park  recorded 
169,110  visitors.  (Among  these  users  were  44,399  camper-days,  8,880 
cottage  rentals,  14,635  interpretive  contacts,  and  8,950  canoe-days.)  The 
former  Lost  Valley  State  Park  in  the  upper  valley,  dating  from  1966,  had 
36,751  visitors  in  1974.  These  two  State  parks  became  part  of  the  national 
river  in  1974.  An  estimate  of  total  use  within  the  national  river  during  1974 
is  250,000  persons.  Total  canoe  use  that  year  at  Ponca,  Pruitt,  and  former 
Buffalo  River  State  Park  was  15,505  canoe-days. 

Both  quantity  and  character  of  use  vary  by  season,  not  only  in  response  to 
leisure-time  determinants,  such  as  school  schedules,  vacation  times, 
weekends,  and  holidays,  but  also  to  weather  and  other  natural  conditions. 
Various  stretches  of  the  river  are  best  for  certain  purposes  at  different  times. 
Swimming  is  most  popular  on  hot  summer  days;  and  spring  blossoms, 
waterfalls,  and  wildflowers,  as  well  as  autumn  color,  have  their  special 
periods  of  attraction. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  national  river,  visitors  were  using  the  area 
much  as  they  will  in  the  future,  although  to  a  lesser  degree  because  of 
present  limited  access  and  private  land  restrictions.  They  explore 
backcountry  roads,  marvel  over  cabins,  hike  through  fields,  forests,  and 
canyons,  investigate  caves,  float  and  fish  the  river,  and  hunt  the  animals. 
None  of  these  uses  poses  particular  problems  at  present  levels;  however, 
conflicts  can  be  expected  as  volume  of  use  grows,  for  floaters,  swimmers, 
and  fishermen  have  different  interests. 

Thus  we  have  a  background  of  information  of  the  national  river's 
establishment  and  characteristics.  The  plan  that  follows  is  a  proposal  for 
visitor  use  and  protection  of  the  Buffalo  River's  unique  resources. 
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The  Plan 


The  Buffalo  River  is  recognized  as  the  central  element  of  the  whole  array  of 
natural  and  historical  features  in  its  setting.  It  has  clean,  clear  water  uniting 
all  elements  in  philosophical  coherence.  Difficult  to  grasp,  but  important,  it 
is  a  symbol  to  the  Nation  —  a  free  river  preserved  to  flow  through  open  space 
for  all  time  as  a  remnant  of  our  original  homeland.  Add  to  this  the 
opportunity  to  float,  fish,  swim,  and  explore  in  an  attractive  near-wild 
setting,  and  the  river  valley  can  be  seen  yielding  experiences  of  a  kind  and 
quality  that  are  becoming  rare  in  urbanized  America.  The  river's  ability  to 
stir  our  higher  senses  and  feelings  about  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world 
makes  it  worthy  of  saving. 
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America  now  has  its  first  national  river.  The  citizens  have  debated,  their 
Congress  has  decided,  and  the  National  Park  Service  is  now  called  upon  to 
express  a  new  park  concept  in  terms  of  optimum  usefulness  of  the  area's 
special  resources.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  present  master  plan  to  provide 
concepts  for  developing  and  managing  the  area  for  public  use;  but  perhaps 
most  important  is  the  need  to  preserve  the  near-natural  environment  of  the 
area  and  develop  the  necessary  facilities  that  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
natural  systems,  to  conserve  energy,  experiment  with  techniques  of  such 
conservation,  and  coordinate  efforts  to  keep  all  pollution  at  the  very  lowest 
level.  In  doing  so  the  naturalness  can  best  be  exemplified,  while  assuring  the 
finest  quality  in  the  recreational  experiences  provided.  The  Buffalo  National 
River  is  placed  in  the  recreational  category,  but  the  emphasis  on  preservation 
will  be  recognized. 


LAND  CLASSIFICATION 

Classification  of  lands  for  various  uses  ensures  protection  of  basic  resources, 
allocates  land  for  public  facility  development,  guides  private  uses,  and 
provides  "threshold"  or  "buffer"  lands  between  those  areas  to  be  developed 
intensively  and  those  to  remain  primitive. 

To  provide  a  general  structure  for  planning  and  development,  river  lands 
have  been  classified  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.  Buffalo  River  contains  five  of  the 
six  classes  of  land:  Class  I,  high  density  recreation  areas  —  none;  Class  II, 
general  outdoor  recreation  areas;  Class  III,  natural  environment;  Class  IV, 
outstanding  natural  areas;  Class  V,  primitive  areas;  and  Class  VI,  historic  and 
cultural  areas.  These  are  identified  in  the  land  classification  map  on  page 25. 

Using  this  system  as  a  framework,  the  area's  resources  have  been  divided  into 
several  conceptual  categories,  each  providing  for  a  specific  type  of 
development  and  use,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  closely  associated 
with  the  others. 

The  concept  for  dividing  the  national  river  into  various  broad  land  classes  is 
to  assure  the  visitor  a  variety  of  experiences  as  he  passes  through  the 
different  environments  —  pastoral,  primitive,  recreational,  and  natural.  This 
concept  envisions  a  further  breakdown  of  the  usual  land  classification, 
dividing  the  natural  environment  zone  (Class  III)  into  natural  and  pastoral, 
thus  relating  to  the  acquisition  zoning  plan.  The  natural  is  to  revert  to 
normal  succession  of  growth,  while  the  pastoral  is  to  be  perpetuated.  The 
pastoral  can  then  be  acquired  on  an  easement  basis  or  leased  to  maintain  this 
scene. 
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VISITOR  USE  AND  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 

Concept  of  Use 

Buffalo  National  River  is  a  three-way  park  to  users:  it  is  an  on-the-way  point 
of  interest  for  the  tourist;  the  "ol'  swimnnin'  and  fishin'  hole"  for  local  users; 
and  a  destination  area  for  the  avid  canoeist.  Visitor-use  developments  will 
provide  opportunities  for  the  visitor  to  share  activity  and  discovery  with 
others,  as  well  as  to  be  alone  with  one's  own  senses.  The  spontaneous  and 
individual  types  of  experience  will  be  preserved  —  such  as  unguided  cave 
exploration,  private  canoe  trips,  and  "wild"  fishing  and  hunting.  Experiences 
may  be  passive  —  sunning,  floating,  or  active,  involving  a  total  commitment 
of  the  body  —  negotiating  a  rapids,  swimming  in  a  deep  hole,  hiking  all  day, 
and  camping  in  the  woods.  Devices  to  promote  use  will  include  bicycle  trails, 
motor  nature  routes,  primitive  riverside  camps,  floatboat  rentals,  interpretive 
cave  tours,  wildflower  walks,  swimming  beaches,  stabilized  historic  cabins, 
photography,  fishing,  and  hunting  activities.  All  will  be  designed  for 
compatibility  with  the  environmental  carrying  capacity  and  arranged  in 
space  or  time  so  as  to  maintain  dispersion  of  users  below  levels  that  would 
detract  from  the  particular  activity.  Intensive  recreation,  such  as  amusement 
parks,  trail-vehicle  use,  and  elaborate  cultural  re-enactments  will  not  be 
accommodated  at  the  Buffalo,  because  such  opportunities  are  adequate 
elsewhere  in  the  region. 

Carrying  Capacity 

Many  factors  have  a  bearing  on  the  optimum  number  of  visitors  able  to  use 
an  area.  Monitoring  of  use  and  studies  of  interactions  among  resource 
capabilities,  visitor  preferences,  and  development  concepts  will  help  define 
this  for  the  Buffalo  National  River.  Meanwhile,  an  interim  maximum  figure 
estimated  at  25,000  on  any  day  will  be  used  in  the  management  of  the 
national  river  area  and  the  design  of  visitor  and  support  facilities.  Initial 
visitor  and  support  facilities  will  be  designed  for  lesser  daily  and  annual  use. 

Concept  for  Circulation 

Visitors  will  be  contacted  at  the  interfaces  between  the  national  river  and  its 
access  highways.  Disruption  to  the  natural  setting  at  these  crossings  has 
already  occurred,  access  is  available,  and  use  is  already  traditional. 
Formalized  development  here  will  allow  uses  to  expand  so  that  these  sites 
also  become  centers  of  future  public  use. 

The  first  purpose  of  these  centers  will  be  to  orient  visitors  to  the  whole 
national   river  and  its  environs.  Secondly,  they  will  provide  high-capacity 
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recreational  facilities  oriented  to  the  natural  resources.  The  remaining 
purpose  is  to  provide  easy  access  to  the  river  for  the  canoeist  and  johnboater. 
From  these  centers  the  visitor  is  given  information  that  will  ease  his  v^/ay  to 
the  interpretive  and  scenic  features,  or  to  a  community  service  area  for 
lodging,  food  service,  and  shopping. 

Harrison,  because  its  broad  spectrum  of  present  facilities  and  ease  of  access 
to  all  river  points  brings  most  visitors  in  contact  with  the  town,  will  probably 
continue  to  be  the  main  tourist  center  serving  the  national  river.  These  same 
factors  support  Harrison  as  the  site  for  administrative  headquarters  offices 
and  some  visitor  information  services.  Other  important  communities  within 
the  area  that  will  directly  serve  the  visitors  include  Jasper,  Marshall,  and 
Yellville. 

Concept  for  Development 

In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  that  the  national  river  is  to  supply  a  special 
recreation  experience  and  that  its  lands  are  to  be  kept  in  a  natural  state  with 
only  light  development,  additional  overnight  lodging,  automotive  camping, 
or  food  services  will  not  be  provided.  Such  an  approach,  it  is  hoped,  will 
stimulate  activity  in  the  private  sector  and  result  in  developments  at  the 
nearby  communities  of  Harrison,  Jasper,  Marshall,  and  Gilbert.  These 
communities  are  a  short  distance  from  the  centers  for  public  use  and  are 
essential  in  providing  the  related  visitor  services.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
encourage  the  communities  to  expand  these  facilities  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  compatible  with  the  community,  as  well  as  attractive  to  the  tourist. 

To  assure  this,  local  zoning  must  be  stimulated  to  assist  in  achieving 
adequate  quality  in  developments.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Ozark  National 
Forest  will  continue  its  program  of  providing  camping,  thus  helping  meet  the 
needs  in  both  the  rivermouth  and  headwater  areas  of  the  Buffalo  River  basin. 

Development  of  roads  and  the  routing  of  trails  to  emphasize  points  of 
interest  within  the  national  river  area  will  be  coordinated  with  programs  on 
adjacent  land  areas  that  are  being  provided  by  other  governmental  agencies 
and  private  parties. 

The  Ozark  National  Forest  presently  serves  the  tourist;  the  development  of 
the  Buffalo  National  River  will  enhance  the  regional  experience  and  make 
the  national  forest  an  even  more  important  attraction.  The  unit  contiguous 
to  the  lower  Buffalo  features  the  new  Blanchard  Springs  cave  development; 
here  there  are  plans  for  adding  campsites  and  day-use  areas.  Visits  here  will 
relate  to  the  national  river,  so  National  Park  Service  access  points  and  trails 
will  be  closely  coordinated  with  Forest  Service  plans. 
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Information 

The  National  Park  Service  has  an  obligation  to  inform  the  national  visitor  of 
the  Buffalo  River's  recreational  opportunities,  program,  facilities,  and  visitor 
services.  Knowledge  of  the  area  is  not  widespread  at  present  and  if  those 
coming  from  distant  states  are  to  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
experience  this  part  of  their  heritage,  they  must  be  able  to  get  information  in 
advance.  Perhaps  most  important  is  furnishing  the  public  communications 
media  with  accurate  knowledge  about  the  area  so  they  can  make  it  available. 
Also  important  is  distributing  printed  brochures  through  Park  Service 
information  offices  and  mail  services  to  potential  visitors.  The  area  staff  can 
take  the  initiative  in  this  program,  utilizing  the  assistance  available  through 
other  National  Park  Service  offices.  Special  information  services  will  be 
provided  at  Harrison,  Jasper,  and  Marshall. 

Orientation 

Upon  arrival,  visitors  may  stop  at  one  of  the  contact  stations  at  Pruitt,  Tyler 
Bend,  and  Buffalo  Point  to  receive  information  on  activities  and  orientation 
to  the  park.  Two  types  of  visitors  are  anticipated  at  these  facilities  —  those 
who  stop  only  to  find  out  what  the  national  river  is,  and  those  who  stop  to 
get  specific  data  on  road,  trail,  or  river  conditions  to  help  them  enjoy  their 
visit.  To  encourage  proper  use  of  the  Buffalo  National  River,  these  facilities 
will  also  provide  information  about  other  types  of  recreation  elsewhere  in 
the  region.  Other  methods  such  as  signs,  onsite  personnel,  and  park  folders 
will  also  be  utilized. 

Interpretation 

This  will  be  an  important  function  at  Buffalo  River.  The  area  is  set  aside  for 
special  activities:  fishing,  hunting,  canoeing,  caving,  and  exploring  are  all 
proper  concerns,  as  are  nature  study  and  pioneer-cabin  and  ghost-town  visits. 
Interpretive  themes  are  to  be  based  on  experiences  that  are  a  kaleidoscope  of 
pleasure  and  lighthearted  learning.  The  visitor  should  receive  a  greater 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  natural  free-flowing-river  concept,  and 
be  influenced  to  see  its  role  in  relation  to  other  land  uses.  The  degree  of 
contrast  between  the  natural  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  at  the  Buffalo  and 
those  of  his  urban  home  will  induce  such  thoughts.  Environmental  education 
programs  will  be  provided,  especially  for  regional  school  groups. 

Mobile  interpretive  units  of  attractive  design  will  be  the  key  device  to 
encourage  onsite  contact  between  the  visitor  and  the  park.  Their  use  will  free 
the  visitor  from  having  to  spend  time  in  the  artificial  environment  of  a  closed 
building,  learning  about  the  out-of-doors.  The  varied  features  of  the  Buffalo 
River  and  the  many  seasonal  changes  support  this  medium.  More  traditional 
methods    will    also    be    used    where   appropriate  —  permanent    interpretive 
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devices  along  waysides,  nature  walks,  onsite  personnel.  Unusual  activities 
could  be  especially  appealing  —  coon  hunts  (without  dispatching  the  coon, 
perhaps),  river  floats,  fish-anatomy  study,  night  prowls,  beach  picnics  with 
fiddlers,  and  so  forth.  Safety  tips  for  swimming,  boating,  and  caving  would 
be  part  of  the  program,  as  well  as  hunting  and  other  aspects  of  the  visitor-use 
and  resource-management  functions  requiring  communication  to  the  public. 


Recreation 

There  are  six  broad  categories  of  use: 


Floating  and  River  Camping  —  Since  the  main  focus  is  on  the  river,  all 
visitors    who   spend   some   time    in    the   area   will    be   encouraged   to 
experience  the  river   in  close  contact  —  canoeing,  johnboat  fishing, 
swimming,    wading,    studying    aquatic    nature,    or    just    sitting    and 
watching. 

As  with  the  other  river  activities,  floating  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
personal  involvement.  Although  it  may  be  done  in  groups,  boats  should 
be  small  enough  to  require  participation  by  each  occupant  — 
heightening  the  individual's  sense  of  discovery. 

Virtually  the  entire  length  of  the  river  can  be  floated,  in  season.  River 
access  at  selected  points  will  be  provided  for  floaters.  This  access  will 
usually  be  a  minor  road  to  a  simple  graded  or  asphalt  parking  area  at 
the  riverbank.  Sanitation  facilities  and  another  more  permanent  parking 
area  will  be  provided  above  the  floodplain. 

Primitive  camps  and  rustic  shelters  will  be  provided  at  and  between 
access  points  at  locations  convenient  to  overnight  stops.  Most  primitive 
camps  will  provide  as  a  minimum,  drinking  water,  pit  toilets,  and 
carry-out  trash  cans.  Gravel-bar  camping  up  to  the  resource  capacity 
will  be  permitted  at  specified  sites  where  sanitary  requirements  can  be 
met.  The  shelters  will  utilize  existing  structures,  when  suitable  buildings 
are  acquired  and  an  adequate  management  and  maintenance  arrange- 
ment is  made. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lower  Buffalo  Primitive  Area,  access  points 
will  be  located  within  an  easy  day's  float  from  each  other  and  at  points 
presently  reachable  by  existing  roads.  In  more  intensively  developed 
recreation  sites,  access  points  will  be  closer  together  because  short  trips 
will  be  part  of  the  interpretive  and  recreation  experience. 

Boat  rentals  will  continue  to  be  provided  by  float-outfitters,  as  well  as 
car  shuttle,  guide  service,  camping  gear,  and  minor  supplies.  The  larger 
operations  at  Tyler  Bend  and  Buffalo  Point  will  require  storage  of  float 
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equipment  near  the  river,  at  least  during  the  seasons  of  heavy  use. 
Adherence  to  uniform  standards  of  safety,  skill,  sanitation,  and 
equipment  will  be  required  through  a  permit  system.  Small  motors  (of 
10  horsepower  or  less)  have  been  regularly  used  on  the  lower  portions 
of  the  river,  and  their  use  on  the  river  will  be  confined  between  the 
Highway  14  Bridge  access  point  and  the  White  River. 

Methods  will  be  devised  to  encourage  limited  impact  by  river  users;  this 
will  be  accomplished  through  interpretive  techniques  and  registration 
services. 

Roads  —  Certain  existing  roads  will  be  improved  to  meet  immediate 
circulation  needs.  New  roads  within  the  boundary  will  be  minimal, 
limited  to  those  needed  to  serve  developed  areas  and  main  scenic 
points.  Some  primitive  roads  will  be  kept  to  retain  the  cultural  flavor  of 
the  region;  others  will  be  used  administratively  as  fire  roads  and  for 
maintenance  of  riverside  campgrounds;  still  others  will  be  closed  to 
enhance  the  primitive  character  of  certain  areas. 

Swimming  —  At  developed  areas,  lifeguard-protected  swimming  beaches 
will  have  changing  houses  with  sanitary  facilities. 

Hi/<ing  —  Hiking  is  another  good  way  to  see  the  Buffalo  River.  During 
times  of  low  water  in  certain  sections,  it  is  the  only  way.  Although  the 
summers  are  hot  and  humid,  hiking  is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
Trails  will  be  constructed  to  provide  opportunities  for  hiking  the  entire 
length  of  the  river  and  to  link  the  various  primitive  camps  and  hostels 
that  will  also  serve  the  river  floater.  Short  trails  to  outstanding  scenic 
features  and  loop  trails  near  heavy-use  areas  will  be  developed.  Trail 
vehicles  will  be  prohibited  because  their  use  is  incompatible  with  the 
tranquil  setting  that  is  being  sought.  The  overnight  hiker  will  be  able  to 
camp  in  certain  areas  where  the  boundaries  extend  some  distance  from 
the  rivershore.  Connecting  links  with  existing  or  proposed  trails  in 
Ozark  National  Forest  will  be  sought. 

f-/orsebac/<  riding  -TraWs  for  both  hikers  and  horseback  riders  will  be 
developed  in  little-used  areas,  but  in  heavily  used  areas,  these  trails  will 
be  separate  to  avoid  conflict.  Most  horse  use  is  by  private  owners  and 
stables  outside  the  boundary.  If  additional  facilities  are  not  developed 
outside  the  boundaries,  then  horse  concessions  will  be  considered  for 
the  developed  areas. 
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Bicycling  —  A  trail  for  non-motorized  bicycling  is  proposed  along  the 
river  in  the  Tyler  Bend  area.  Other  possibilities  exist  in  Boxley  valley 
and  on  the  abandoned  railroad  grade  between  Gilbert  and  Brush  Creek, 
depending  on  the  response  to  the  Tyler  Bend  trail. 

Entrance  Fees 

Fees  will  not  be  collected.  There  are  too  many  access  points  in  the  national 
river  that  make  it  impossible  to  separate  non-park  travelers  from  the  park 
visitors.  Visitor  user  fees  will  be  charged  in  accordance  with  National  Park 
Service  policies. 

Visitor  Sites 

Major  sites  will  be  located  at  Pruitt,  Tyler  Bend,  and  Buffalo  Point. 
Information  and  orientation  services  will  also  be  provided  here.  Each  will 
provide  primitive  camping,  picnicking,  swimming,  sanitary  facilities,  and 
interpretive  opportunities,  as  well  as  access  for  floaters  and  fishermen. 
Buffalo  Point  has  vehicle  camping,  dining,  and  lodging  facilities.  These  will 
remain  as  long  as  adequate  replacements  outside  the  park  are  not  available. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  certain  sites  are  appropriate  for 
application  of  development  concepts: 

Upper  Buffalo  Primitive  Area  will  complement  the  adjacent  wilderness 
in  the  Ozark  National  Forest. 

Boxley  is  a  scenic  area,  with  roads  for  viewing  the  blend  of  forested 
hills  and  agricultural  valley  lands.  Historic  resources  will  be  interpreted. 
A  proposed  bicycle  trail  near  the  river  would  provide  recreation,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  area's  resources. 

Lost  Valley  is  outstanding  for  hiking  and  nature  study.  Picnicking  and 
nature  interpretation  will  be  offered.  A  ranger  station  here  will  be  the 
base  of  protection  operations  for  the  upper  river  down  to 
Ponca  Primitive  Area.  Primitive  camping  will  continue  until  this  need 
is  met  elsewhere. 

Ponca  is  a  major  floater's  access  site  in  the  spring  and  a  sightseer's 
scenic-viewing  and  historic-interest  area  year-round.  Facilities  will  serve 
the  needs  of  both. 

Steel  Creek  includes  buildings  and  facilities  that  could  be  developed  as 
an  environmental  education  center.  These  facilities  will  also  be  used  as  a 
shelter  for  trail  users  and  canoeists  in  the  primitive  area.  As  a  trailhead, 
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this  area  provides  access  to  spectacular  Big  Bluff  and  to 
Ponca  Primitive  Area. 

Ponca  Primitive  Area  will  be  accessible  only  by  foot,  canoe,  or 
horseback.  It  is  an  area  of  richly  vegetated,  rugged  slopes,  a  200-foot 
waterfall,  and  scenic  streams  with  interesting  rapids  and  rock  forma- 
tions. A  trail  system  will  provide  access. 

Kyles  Landing  will  be  the  first  access  below  Ponca  after  a  full  day's 
float.  The  site  is  also  a  trailhead  for  the  Ponca  Primitive  Area.  A 
primitive  camp  with  sanitary  facilities  will  serve  both  hiker  and  floater. 
Structures  acquired  will  be  utilized  for  group  camps  and  environ- 
mental education,  and  will  also  be  used  as  shelter  for  trail  users 
and  canoeists. 

Erbie  gives  access  to  Beauty  Cave  as  well  as  to  the  Buffalo  River.  The 
open  fields  and  mountains  are  suited  to  horseback  riding  and  hiking. 
Beauty  Cave,  it  is  said,  is  as  spectacular  as  any  cave  in  the  Ozark 
plateau.  It  is  unusual  because  of  its  enormous  rooms  (one  is 
approximately  700  feet  in  length  by  70  feet  in  height)  and  its  gypsum 
formations.  Because  there  are  many  developed  caves  in  the  region,  it  is 
recommended  that  Beauty  Cave  remain  primitive,  with  only  limited 
access.  Public  access  will  be  via  guided  tour.  Some  visitor  safety 
facilities,  such  as  handrails,  may  be  required  but  they  are  to  be  handled 
in  a  way  that  preserves  the  primitive  character  of  an  "undiscovered" 
cave.  A  primitive  camp  is  planned  near  the  river.  Erbie  is  also  along  the 
proposed  scenic  drive  from  Pruitt  to  Compton. 

Pruitt  is  located  on  the  popular  scenic  highway,  Arkansas  7,  between 
Harrison  and  Russellville.  Dogpatch  USA  lies  only  4  miles  north,  and  it 
is  expected  that  many  visitors  attracted  to  this  popular  amusement  park 
will  also  visit  the  Buffalo  National  River  at  Pruitt.  Visitors  will  stay  at 
Pruitt  only  a  short  time.  The  interpretive  message  here  should 
emphasize  the  purpose,  and  cultural  and  natural  aspects  of  the  river. 
Pruitt  will  be  a  district  management  site,  covering  the  upper  third  of  the 
national  river. 

Richland  Valley  is  an  isolated  pastoral  area  to  be  preserved  through 
scenic  easements.  Because  of  its  isolation,  the  valley  is  little  disturbed 
by  modern  technology.  Access  from  the  south  is  by  steep  and  winding 
dirt  roads,  of  a  type  that  perpetuate  the  rustic  character  of  the  valley 
and  therefore  should  not  be  significantly  improved.  Point  Peter  is 
adjacent  to  this  valley;  it  will  be  made  accessible  for  scenic  viewing  of 
the  local  area  and  the  river  basin. 
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Tyler  Bend  has  been  selected  as  the  second  of  the  three  major 
developed  areas  because  it  is  easily  reached  from  a  major  highway,  U.S. 
65,  and  has  a  variety  of  forested  and  open  areas,  with  topography 
suitable  for  a  variety  of  developments.  The  river  is  sufficiently  deep  for 
floating  year-round  and  is  bordered  by  scenic  cliffs.  This  area  is  very 
large  with  open  fields  and  farm  buildings  and  this  character  should  be 
retained.  District  management  facilities  will  be  situated  here  to  serve 
the  middle  third  of  the  national  river. 

Gilbert  is  a  community  outside  the  national  river  that  is  now  providing 
limited  services  for  river  users.  Floaters  find  this  a  convenient  terminus 
for  trips  from  Tyler  Bend.  Boat  access  and  picnicking  will  be  continued 
at  their  present  locations. 

Buffalo  Point  (formerly  Buffalo  River  State  Park)  offers  swimming, 
boating,  hiking,  picnicking,  camping,  dining,  and  lodging,  and  because 
this  site  is  isolated,  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  reached  via  Arkansas 
Highway  14,  an  increasingly  important  recreation  route  serving 
Blanchard  Springs  Caverns,  Ozark  Folk  Culture  Center,  regional 
reservoirs,  and  several  campgrounds  in  the  adjacent  Ozark  National 
Forest.  It  will  be  the  third  of  the  major  developed  sites.  The  visitor-use 
concept  will  be  expanded  to  include  a  broader  range  of  interpretive 
functions.  This  is  an  excellent  area  for  trips  in  canoe  or  johnboat,  and 
boat  access  will  continue  at  the  highway  bridge,  with  added  access  and 
development  upriver.  Interpretive  river  float  trips  will  be  featured  here. 
Patterns  of  use  will  be  studied  to  determine  this  area's  long-range  visitor 
needs.  District  management  facilities  will  be  based  here  for  the  lower 
third  of  the  national  river. 

Rush  is  a  mining  ghost  town  that  will  have  historical  interpretation  and 
protection.  Nearby,  the  mouth  of  Rush  Creek  is  important  as  the 
takeout  point  for  an  easy  day's  float  from  Buffalo  Point  and  the 
starting  point  for  a  2-day  wilderness  float  to  Mouth-of-Buffalo.  Boat 
access  and  a  primitive  camp  will  be  provided  for  these  activities. 

Lower  Buffalo  Primitive  Area  was  heavily  logged  a  few  years  ago  but  is 
rapidly  recovering.  It  will  be  managed  to  allow  it  to  return  to  primitive 
conditions.  Johnboat  floaters  through  this  section  often  use  light 
motors  to  return  upstream.  Where  feasible,  trails  will  utilize  existing 
unimproved  roads. 
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MANAGING  THE  RESOURCE 

The  Buffalo  National  River  is  a  "shoestring"  park  —  a  winding  river  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  comprising  only  1 1  percent  of  the  total  watershed.  The 
land  will  become  subject  to  National  Park  Service  management  as  rights  are 
acquired.  Its  pastoral/natural  character  will  be  reasonably  assured  of 
preservation,  but  continuation  of  the  river  in  its  pure  and  attractive  state 
depends  upon  the  entire  watershed;  activities  and  industries  upslope  affect 
the  water  quality,  i.e.,  chemical  purity,  bacteria  counts,  and  sediment  load. 

The  act  establishing  the  national  river  provides  strong  tools  by  which  future 
development  of  the  watershed  can  be  influenced  and  controlled  through 
restrictions  placed  on  dam  and  water  development  projects  which  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  objective  of  maintaining  a  wild,  free-flowing  river. 

The  Forest  Service  will  continue  maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  part  of  the 
watershed.  It  was  involved  in  this  long  before  the  national  river  idea 
occurred.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  similar  goals,  including  that  of 
discouraging  the  use  of  highly  persistent  chemicals  in  insect  or  plant  control, 
and  will  especially  assist  the  National  Park  Service  in  assuring  that  proper 
agricultural  practices  are  applied  within  the  national  river.  A  demonstration 
farm  is  planned  at  Tyler  Bend  where  the  National  Park  Service  will  illustrate 
environmentally  compatible  farming  techniques  to  residents  and  visitors. 
Cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  venture  could 
prove  especially  beneficial.  Because  a  third  of  the  basin  will  be  in  Federal 
management  and/or  ownership,  the  basin  is  a  potential  candidate  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  hydrological  benchmark  program  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  This  action  would  also  provide  for  frequent  monitoring 
of  the  basin's  hydrologic  characteristics,  so  that  any  change  could  be  noted, 
and  if  man-induced,  perhaps  alleviated. 

Construction,  land-clearing,  and  logging  are  all  activities  that  must  be  done  in 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  national  river.  Control  could  probably 
best  be  accomplished  on  the  non-Federal  lands  through  county  and  State 
agencies.  Such  measures  were  adopted  jointly  at  Federal,  State,  and  county 
levels  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin  of  California  and  Nevada  in  order  to  preserve 
the  clarity  of  those  waters.  A  zoning  plan  would  be  advantageous  in  reducing 
potential  improper  uses  such  as  uncontrolled  development  on  roadsides 
contiguous  to  the  national  river. 

Wild  animals  and  birds  range  beyond  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  is  the 
national  river.  The  National  Park  Service  will  cooperate  with  the  Arkansas 
Game  and   Fish  Commission   in  managing  the  wildlife.  In  this  regard,  the 
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wildlife  observation  and  hunting  opportunities  provided  will  be  connpatible 
with  other  uses  in  the  national  river;  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  has  observed  that  the  wildlife  habitat  in  the  basin  is  of  moderate 
value  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  the  National  Park  Service  not 
overemphasize  this  use  when  other  resources,  including  that  of  float  fishing, 
are  of  national  significance.  Improvement  of  game  habitat  for  hunting  will  be 
undertaken  where  it  can  be  coordinated  with  other  programs  such  as 
improvement  of  scenic  or  general  wildlife  habitat  and  maintaining  open 
fields.  Reintroduction  of  selected  former  native  wildlife  species  is  desirable. 
Hunting  areas  will  be  established  away  from  developed  sites  and  travel 
routes.  General  discharge  of  firearms  will  be  discouraged. 

Fishery  management  presents  something  of  a  paradox.  A  plan  was  once 
presented  to  increase  the  low-flow  state  of  the  main  river  through  a  series  of 
small  upstream  reservoirs.  With  it,  it  was  calculated  that  stream-fishing  would 
increase  by  26  percent,  to  34,500  man-days.  But  what  would  such  a  program 
do  to  the  concept  of  the  Buffalo  River  as  one  of  America's  last  samples  of  an 
untamed  free-flowing  stream?  If  quality  is  the  guidepost  to  the  special 
recreation  experience  to  be  provided  here,  should  not  even  the 
catch-oriented  fisherman  take  the  river  on  its  own  terms  and  experience  the 
vagaries  of  nature  rather  than  "fixing  it"  to  suit  his  pleasure?  Occasional 
disappointments  may  result  without  an  intensive  fish-management  program, 
but  certainly  the  sense  of  adventure  and  self-sufficiency  will  not  suffer.  Once 
again,  the  Park  Service  will  work  closely  with  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  in  achieving  the  proper  program. 

It  is  essential  that  increased  recreational  use  of  the  watershed  does  not 
contaminate  the  river.  The  National  Park  Service  will  apply  the  best  and 
soundest  techniques  within  its  area  of  management  in  sewage  treatment  and 
waste  disposal.  Backcountry  sanitation  and  litter-prevention  programs  will  be 
pursued. 

The  river's  natural  setting  must  be  maintained.  Recreation  facilities  and 
support  structures  must  be  situated  where  they  will  blend  with  their 
surroundings  and  any  obtrusive  appearance  from  the  river  will  be  minimized. 
The  natural  riverbank  cover  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  maintained  where 
presently  intact  and  allowed  to  revegetate  where  denuded. 

Fragile  formations  in  caves  are  especially  susceptible  to  vandalism  and 
thoughtless  destruction.  They  should  be  experienced  on  a  guided-tour  basis 
only;  other  caves  with  less  spectacular  features  could,  in  many  cases,  be  left 
open.  An  inventory  will  be  completed  as  a  first  step  in  developing  a 
management  program. 
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Resources  management  plan  elements  must  be  regarded  as  tentative,  because 
the  National  Park  Service  presently  has  only  limited  access  to  the  national 
river.  Previous  studies  and  regional  knowledge  have  been  most  helpful,  but 
until  complete  inventories  of  the  resources  can  be  made,  and  until  sharper 
definition  of  the  vital  questions  can  be  formulated  and  answers  obtained, 
deliberation  in  proceeding  is  required.  In  particular: 

Extensive  and  intensive  monitoring  of  water  quality  will  be  continued 
and  evaluated. 

Archeological  and  historical  inventories  will  be  completed,  in 
compliance  with  Executive  Order  11593,  not  only  for  interpretive 
purposes,  but  to  salvage  any  artifacts  prior  to  any  construction. 
Emergency  stabilization  will  be  undertaken  as  resource  values  are 
identified  and  an  historic  resources  management  program  developed. 

Monitoring  of  river  has  been  started  as  a  first  step  in  determining 
carrying  capacities  and  appropriate  development  concepts  for  various 
experiences. 

The  origin  of  clearings,  whether  created  by  aboriginal  or  later  settlers, 
should  be  determined. 

The  nature  of  the  plant  succession  in  the  area,  the  role  of  fire,  and  the 
extent  and  effect  on  forest  types  of  former  logging  activities  should  be 
known;  endemic  plant  species  will  be  identified  so  they  can  be 
protected. 

An  early  flood-warning  system  should  be  initiated  for  visitor  safety. 

More  complete  knowledge  of  the  status  of  various  mammals  is  needed 
to  determine  the  correct  hunting  level  to  be  allowed  and  especially 
what  protection  certain  rare  animals  require. 

Staff  and  Administrative  Facilities 

Administrative  Headquarters  will  be  located  at  Harrison,  Arkansas,  to 
provide  liaison  with  other  regional  land-managing  agencies  based  there 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  convenient  road  access  to  the 
national  river.  The  headquarters  facility  will  have  staff  offices  with  a 
minimal  public  reception  function.  Finally,  staff  families  will  be  able  to 
easily  find  housing,  educational,  shopping,  and  medical  services. 

Management  Districts  will  be  operated  from  Pruitt,  Tyler  Bend,  and 
Buffalo    Point    to    provide    onsite    supervision    of    visitor    contact, 
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maintenance,  fire  control,  and  visitor  safety.  Support  facilities  for  staff 
and  visitor  services  will  be  constructed  at  these  points,  but  existing 
buildings  will  be  used  if  they  are  in  adequate  condition  and  are  located 
within  a  reasonable  distance. 

Staffing  will  include  management  and  administrative  staff,  lands 
personnel,  resources  management  specialists,  interpreters  (with  varied 
backgrounds  in  nature,  history,  and  recreation),  rangers,  maintenance 
workers,  and  engineers.  Some  local  persons  with  special  talents  would 
assist  in  interpretive  programs  on  an  occasional  basis,  and  a  special 
arrangement  would  be  effected  to  operate  the  demonstration  farm. 

Cooperation 

The  staff  will  work  closely  with  adjacent  government  units  in  all  programs. 
Jurisdiction  is  presently  proprietary  but  concurrent  jurisdiction  will  be 
sought  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  cooperative  fire  protection 
agreements  for  both  building  and  forest  fires  will  be  made  with  other 
agencies. 

Boundaries  and  Lands 

Three  considerations  have  guided  boundary  location: 

Adequate  territory  must  be  included  to  preclude  private  development 
directly  intrusive  on  the  river  scene. 

Undeveloped  tracts  of  adequate  size  should  provide  a  realistic 
wilderness  opportunity  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  river  areas. 

Terrain  suitable  for  environmentally  sensitive  development  of  visitor 
facilities  must  be  available. 

These  requirements  are  well  served  by  the  existing  boundary,  except  for  a 
few  sites  where  the  river  appears  to  swing  too  close  to  the  present  boundary 
to  assure  protection  from  private  development.  Onsite  inspection  will  be 
made  to  determine  whether  boundary  adjustments  are  necessary.  If  they  are, 
reduction  elsewhere  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  acreage  within  the 
authorized  limitation.  The  act  establishing  the  Buffalo  National  River 
authorizes  such  minor  boundary  adjustments. 

Several  provisions  of  the  authorizing  act  specified  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  acquiring  lands.  Based  on  ultimate  land  use,  zones  have  been  set  up  to 
establish  the  interest  in  land  to  be  acquired. 
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Development  Zone  —  8^90  acres  of  land  are  needed  to  develop 
necessary  visitor  and  administrative  facilities.  Fee  acquisition  would  be 
required  prior  to  any  construction.  Generally,  these  are  the  Class  II 
lands  of  the  land  classification  plan. 

Conservation  Zone  —  78, ^  33  acres  that  include  the  principal  scenic, 
natural,  scientific,  and  recreational  lands  in  which  ultimate  fee 
ownership  is  required,  but  in  which  use  and  occupancy  rights  may  be 
granted  to  property  owners  if  they  so  elect.  Generally,  these  lands  are 
Classes  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  the  land  classification  plan,  plus  those  parts  of 
Class  III  not  included  in  the  private-use  zone. 

Private-Use  Zone  —  9,407  acres,  including  some  farmlands  that  may 
continue  in  private  ownership,  subject  to  scenic  controls  and  necessary 
rights-of-way  for  roads  and  trails  as  long  as  water  and  air  pollution  are 
not  increased.  The  designation  of  this  zone  applies  only  to  the  Boxley 
valley,  Richland  valley,  and  the  Boy  Scout  camp  —  all  of  which  are 
Class  III  lands  on  the  land  classification  plan. 

It  is  anticipated  that  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas,  except  for 
certain  improvements,  will  be  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
provided  for  in  the  act.  This  applies  principally  to  Buffalo  River  State  Park, 
Lost  Valley  State  Park,  lands  of  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
and  tax-delinquent  lands  held  by  the  Arkansas  State  Parks  Commission. 

Jurisdiction  over  lands  now  within  the  Ozark  National  Forest  encompassed 
by  the  Buffalo  National  River  will  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  expressed  in  the  congressional  hearings.  These  areas  are  near 
Jasper  and  the  rivermouth,  and  include  both  private  and  Federal  lands. 
Jurisdiction  will  also  be  transferred  for  the  500  acres  of  public  domain  lands 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  This  acreage  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  parcels  in  Searcy  and  Newton  Counties. 

A  formal  statement  establishing  the  area  will  be  issued  in  conjunction  with  a 
dedication  ceremony  at  a  later  date,  when  significant  amounts  of  land  have 
been  acquired  and  the  area  is  on  the  threshold  of  its  service  to  the  people  as 
a  park. 

Finally,  review  of  the  area  is  required  to  determine  potential  tracts  suitable 
for  formal  designation  as  wilderness.  A  Presidential  recommendation  to 
Congress  is  to  be  made  by  March  1,  1975. 
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Phases  of  Implementation 

The  master  plan  proposes  development  of  the  Buffalo  National  River  that 
will  take  a  number  of  years.  Interim  phases  of  operation  are  necessary  to 
achieve  full  development  and  use. 

The  first  phase  covers  the  initial  years  of  operation,  encompassing 
visitor  use  of  resources,  but  with  few  facilities.  During  this  phase,  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  information  for  visitors  through  temporary 
manned  stations  beside  the  main  highways.  In  this  manner, visitors  can 
find  out  where  they  can  go  and  what  they  can  do.  Essential  safety  and 
protection  services  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  onsite  interpretation. 
Buffalo  Point,  with  existing  facilities,  will  continue  to  provide  visitor 
services  and  recreation. 

In  the  second  phase,  construction  of  the  major  development  sites  of 
Tyler  Bend  and  Pruitt  will  proceed. 

In  the  third  phase,  the  above  two  major  development  sites  are  to  be 
operational,  and  construction  will  proceed  on  the  next  priority 
sites:   major  river  access  points.  Rush,  and  Buffalo  Point. 

During  the  fourth  phase,  all  minor  sites  providing  boat  access,  primitive 
camps,  and  picnic  areas  will  be  constructed.  Upon  completion  of  this 
construction  all  visitor  and  management  programs  will  be  operational. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  schedule  must  be  coordinated  with  that 
provided  in  the  authorizing  act,  in  the  first  5  years,  for  which  levels  of 
maximum  expenditure  are  established,  but  we  may  not  be  able  to  meet  these 
levels  because  of  the  injunction  issued  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  May 
1973.  This  could  well  require  new  legislative  authority,  setting  back  the 
development  schedule  a  year  or  two. 

Re-evaluation  of  park  management  and  visitor  use  at  Buffalo  National  River 
is  an  ongoing  process.  During  the  final  phase  of  implementing  the  present 
master  plan,  a  re-examination  of  the  plan  will  be  made,  based  on  the 
experience  gained,  increased  options  afforded  by  greater  landownership,  and 
the  latest  trends  in  park  use  by  visitors,  and  then  revisions  will  be  made  to 
the  master  plan,  if  warranted. 
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Appendixes 


A:    MANAGEMENT  OBJECTIVES 

The  following  objectives  have  been  formulated  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
management  of  the  Buffalo  National  River  according  to  purposes  written  in 
the  legislation  that  established  the  area. 

General  Management 

Buffalo  National  River  is  categorized  as  a  National  Park  Service 
"recreation  area." 

Management  of  the  entire  area  will  be  headquartered  at  a  site  where 
close  coordination  can  be  made  with  local  communities  and  the 
recreation  area,  and  where  park  staff  services  can  be  obtained  easily. 
District  land  management  will  be  located  where  the  most  efficient 
protection  of  resources  and  visitors  can  be  accomplished.  Three  districts 
will  be  established. 

Within  the  river  region,  support  and  encouragement  will  be  given  to 
private  business  serving  visitor  needs.  Private  development  outside  the 
national  river  will  be  given  priority  over  establishment  of  concessioner 
operations  within  the  boundaries. 

Land  will  be  acquired  as  stated  in  legislation,  with  first  priority  being 
given  to  hardship  areas,  and  then  land  in  planned,  developed  areas. 
Ultimately,  all  rights  required  within  the  boundaries  will  be  acquired. 

The  amount  and  degree  of  developed  facilities  should  be  located  with 
consideration  given  to  high  water  during  floodstage.  Facilities  placed 
below  high  water  must  be  designed  for  inundation. 

Provide  for  the  collection  of  appropriate  user  fees. 
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Ensure  that  staffing  is  commensurate  with  demands  of  the  established 
program  standards. 

Issue  special-use  permits  and  make  periodic  evaluations  to  determine 
the  validity  of  continuing  their  use  for  grazing  and  agriculture. 

Management  of  the  private-use  zone  will  be  consistent  in  maintaining 
scenic  integrity  of  the  area,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  acquisition. 

Primitive  areas  will  be  evaluated  for  possible  inclusion  within  the 
wilderness  system. 

Resource  Management 

Encourage  and  administer  a  viable  and  purposeful  research  program. 

The  river  will  be  managed  to  preserve  the  natural  river  scene  and 
maintain  a  free-flowing,  non-polluted  river,  while  providing  significant 
recreational  opportunities. 

Study  the  existing  road  systems  to  determine  a  viable  system 
compatible  with  the  use  of  Buffalo  National  River. 

The  area  will  be  managed  for  perpetuation  of  the  resources,  while 
providing  recreation  for  visitors  in  such  a  manner  that  the  impact  on 
the  environment  will  be  minimized. 

Complete  the  resource  management  plan  now  underway. 

Extirpated  species  will  be  reintroduced  where  feasible. 

Open  fields  will  be  maintained  where  scenic  and  wildlife  habitat  will  be 
enhanced. 

Cave-evaluation  studies  will  be  made  to  determine  the  potential  use. 

Provide  special  protection  for  rare  and  endangered  flora  and  fauna. 

Visitor  Use 

Coordinate  regional  planning  with  other  agencies  and  organizations, 
with  particular  regard  to  encouraging  development  outside  the  river 
boundaries,  environmental  quality,  fire  control,  and  public  information. 

The  focal  attraction  of  visitor  use  will  be  water-oriented  recreation.  A 
broad    spectrum    of    activities,    including    canoeing,    boating,    hiking, 
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swimming,  picnicking,  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  sightseeing,  and 
horseback  riding,  will  be  in  keeping  with  area  purposes. 

Encourage  backcountry  use,  including  hiking,  and  boating,  within 
established  carrying  capacities. 

The  interpretive  theme  will  emphasize  the  Buffalo  River—  its  esthetic 
effects,  recreational  aspects,  and  aquatic  ecology;  the  concept  of  a 
free-flowing  stream  preserved  to  flow  unhampered  is  also  important; 
finally,  there  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  subthemes  related  to  the  forests, 
animals,  rocks,  history,  and  Indian  past  of  the  land. 

Encourage  the  utilization  of  the  river's  resources  by  schools  for 
environmental  teaching  areas  and  cooperate  with  them  in  both  offsite 
and  onsite  program  assistance. 

Designate  automobile  routes  and  appropriate  support  visitor-services 
facilities. 

Concession  operations  will  be  permitted  at  Tyler  Bend  and  Buffalo 
Point.  Concession  permits  will  be  issued  to  canoe  and  johnboat 
operators  utilizing  the  Buffalo  River  during  1973.  No  additional 
permits  will  be  issued,  pending  carrying  capacity  studies. 

Solid-waste  disposal  will  be  handled  in  accordance  with  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  State  of 
Arkansas  Health  Department  standards  and  regulations. 

Cemeteries  and  churches  will  continue  in  operation  under  special-use 
permit. 

Safety  will  be  an  important  factor  in  all  recreational  use,  particularly  in 
relation  to  high  water  and  unexpected  flooding. 

All  utility  lines  will  be  placed  beneath  the  surface,  as  funding  becomes 
available.  All  new  development  will  have  utility  lines  below  the  surface. 

Hunting  will  be  permitted,  except  in  developed  areas  and  major 
visitor-use  corridors,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

Carrying  capacities  will  be  established  for  the  river  and  primitive 
campgrounds. 
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B:      LEGISLATION 


Public  Law  92-237 

92nd  Congress,  S.  7 

March  1,   1972 

2!n  2ct 


86  ?TA'i 
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To  urovWlc  fur  tli«  ONliiMisliinciit  of  iIih  KiilTiilct  Nntiniiiil   Ulvfr  In  Hi*'  Stuft'  i>f 
Arkiiiisiis,  mill  lor  other  imri>os«'s. 

lie  it  cuacfrd  hy  .the  Sruate  und  llouie  of  Reprrsentafiren  of  tJiv- 
l.'nited  Stafrx  of  Aiiienra  in  Congress  0!<^cmhhd.  That  for  the  i)Ui- 
poscs  of  eoiiserviii':  and  intiMpn'tin^T  nn  urea  contaiiiinp  iiniti\ic  scouc 
and  scientific  featiiies,  an<l  picscrvinj^  as  a  frce-flowinjr  stream  ;\n 
important  sejj;nicnt  nf  ||ie  Jlull'alo  Kiver  in  Arl^ansas  for  tl\e  iH-nefit 
and  ciijoynicnt  of  jireseiit  and  future  generations,  tlie  Secretary  of  il>c 
Interior  (liereinafter  referred  to  as  tlie  "Secretary'")  may  establisli 
and  administer  tlio.  l^ullalo  National  Kiver.  Tlie  boundaries  of  tlie 
natioi\al  river  sliail  he  as  jrenerally  depicted  on  tlic  drawinp  entitled 
"Proposed  Ruiraio  National  Kiver"  inimliered  N15-BUF-T103  and 
dated  December  lOGT,  wliich  shall  be  on  tile  and  avai]al)le  for  public 
)nspc(!tion  in  the  oHices  of  tlie  National  l^ark  Service,  l^cpiuiment  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  minor  revisions  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  when  necessary,  after  advising 
the  CommiKf^es  on  Interior  and  Insular  Atfairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  ]{eprescntatives  and  the  United  States  Senate  in  Avritin;:, 
l)ut  the  total  acreage  witiiin  such  l)Oundaries  shall  not  exceed  nuni  \  - 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tliirty  acres. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  A\jthin  liie  boimdaiies  of  the  liulTalo  National  Eiver, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  or  exchati^e,  except  that  lands  owned  by  the  State 
of  Arkansas  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation  :  I'rorldi'd.  'I'liat  the  Secretary  may.  with  funds  appropriared 
for  development  of  tlie  area,  reimburse  sucli  State  for  its  siiare  of  the 
<-ost  of  facilities  developed  on  Shite  park  laiuls  if  such  facilities  were 
«lcvcloped  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Secietary  and  if  the  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities  commenced  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided  fiirlJ,er,  Tliar  such  reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  a 
total  of  $.'57r>,flOO.  "Wlien  an  indivi<lual  tract  of  land  is  only  jinitly 
within  the  boundaries  of  tlie  national  river,  the  Secretary  may  a'(|uirc 
all  of  tiie  tra<'t  by  any  of  the  above  methods  in  order  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  severanre  costs.  Land  so  acquiied  outside  of  (he  boundaries  of 
the  national  ri\er  may  be  exchanged  by  tlie  Secretary  for  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  national  river  iMiundaiies,  and  ary  j)ortion  of  the 
hind  not  utilized  foi-  such  exchaii'res  may  be  disposed  or  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  tiie  Federal  I'roperty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1!M!)  (r.:{  Stat.  .'^77;  40  ILS-O'!  471  et  seq.),  as  amended. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  a^rency  havinpr  custody  thereof,  any  Fed- 
eral property  within  tlie  boundaries  of  the  national  ri\er  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  aflmiuistrative  iurisdiction  of  tiic 
Secretary  for  administration  as  part  of  the  iiational'rivcr. 

(b)  I'/.xcept  for  propi'ity  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  administration,  de\"e]opment,  access  or  jiublic 
u.se,  an  owner  or  owners  (lierenftcr  referred  to  as  "ov.-nor"')  of  any 
jinpi-oved  property  which  is  used  soleiy  for  noncommercial  residential 
jiurposes  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  tiic  Secretary  or  any  owner 
of  lands  used  solely  for  a;iricuitural  pur|)oses  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ite<l  to,  ^ra7,in;x)  may  retain,  as  a  condition  of  tiie  acquisition  of  sucii 
property  or  lands,  a  rif^ht  of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property  lor 
such  residential  or  agricultural  j)urposes.  Tlie  term  of  the  ri;:"ut 
ixitained  shall  expire  upon  the  deatii  of  the  owner  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  occurs  later,  or  in  lii^u  thereof,  after  a  defmilo  term 
which  shall  not  excee<l  lweiity-fi\"e  years  after  tlie  dato  of  acquisition. 
The  owner  .shall  elect,  ivt  the  time  of  couvoyiuice,  the  tentt  of  tho  right 
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and  regular 
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iTjcivi'iI.  Tlic  Srrirtiiry  shall  pay  tl)c  owner  tjio  fair  market  value  of 
tiie,  property  on  llie  date,  of  siicii  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  valuo 
of  tlie  term  retained  by  the  owner.  8neh  ri^ht  may,  durinj;  its  existence, 
bo  convoyed  or  transferred,  hut  all  ripiils  of  use  anvl  occujiancy  sliall 
bo  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate to  assure  the  use  of  sudi  properly  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Upon  a  determination  tiiat  tho  property,  or  any 
portion  tliereof,  lias  ceased  to  be  u-^ed  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
und  roi\(lilions.  tiie  Secretary  may  terminate  tlie  ri^rlit  ot'  ll^"e  ami 
occui)ancy  hy  tendering  to  tlie  holder  of  sucli  ri^dit  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value,  as  of  tlie  date  of  the  tender,  of  that  portion  of 
the  riplit  which  remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 
"Improved  (c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "improved  jiroperty"'  means  a 

property,"  detached  year-round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as  the  owner's 

permanent  place  of  a!)odc  at  tiic  time  of  acquisition,  and  construction 
of  which  was  bepun  l>eforc  Se])lemhcr  3,  lOGP,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  lan<l  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  l)einp  in 
tho  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  tlio  dwelling  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residential  use. 

Six.  .1.  The  Secretary  sliall  permit  hunting  and  fishinp  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the  BufTalo 
National  Kivor  in  accordance  with  applicable  Kedcial  and  .^tafo  law.s, 
except  that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and  e>-tal)iisii  j)eiio<ls  wiien, 
no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  l)c  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  fish  or  wihllife  manap-cment.  or  i)ul)lic  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Except  in  emergencies,  any  rules  and  lepulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary pui-suant  to  this  section  shall  i)e  put  into  elVect  oidy  after 
consultation  with  the  Arkaiisas  Fish  and  (lamc  Commission. 
Water  resource  Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall  iifit  license  (he  con- 

projeots,  re-       struction  of  any  dam,  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerliou'^e,  trans- 
•trlotion.  mi.ssion  line,  or  other  project  works  under  the  Federal  Power  iVct 

(41  Stat.  10(;.T),  as  amended  (IG  T^S.C.  TOla  et  srq.),  on  or  directly 
affectinp  the  Buffalo  National  Kiver  and  no  department  or  apency  of 
the  ITnitcd  States  shall  assist  by  loan,  prant,  license,  or  otherwise  in 
the  construction  of  any  water  resources  project  tiiat  would  have  a 
direct  and  a<lveise  elTect  on  the  values  for  which  such  river  is  estab- 
lished, as  determined  by  the  vSecretary.  Nothiup  contained  in  the  fore 
poinp  sentence,  however,  shall  preclude  licensiiip  of,  or  assistance  to, 
developments  below  or  above  the  BulTalo  National  Kiver  nr  on  any 
stream  triimtary  thereto  which  will  not  invade  the  area  or  unreason- 
ably diminish  (he  .scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife  values 
pre^sent  in  (he  area  on  the  date  of  a})proval  of  this  Act.  No  dciinrtu.rui 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  siiail  recommend  authorization  of  any 
■water  resources  ])roje,ct  that  would  have  a  direct  and  adver.'^e  elTect 
on  the  values  for  which  such  river  is  established,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  nor  shall  such  department  or  apency  request  appropria- 
tions to  bepin  construction  on  any  such  project,  whether  heretofore 
or  hereafter  authorized,  without,  at  least  sixty  days  in  advance,  (i) 
advising  the  Secretary,  in  writinp,  of  its  intention  so  to  do  and  (ii) 
reporting  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
ilnitcd  States  House  of  Kcprescntatives  and  the  United  States  .'^en- 
ate,  respectively,  tho  nature  of  the  project  involved  and  the  manner 
in  whicn  sucii  project  would  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  would  alfcct  the  national  river  and  the  values  to  oc  protected  by  it 
under  this  ;\ct.  ,  i       ,        ,     t,    ^ 

Adminletration,  Sf.c.  5.  llic  Secretary  shall  administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  Huf- 
falo  National  River  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.'),  lOlG  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  scq.),  as  amended  and 
supplemented;  except  that  any  other  statutory  authority  available 
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to  {lie  Secretary  for  tlio  conservation  nnJ  niannf^enient  of  natiirul 
lesoiirccs  may  lir  iil  ilizcd  to  tl>e  extent  lie  lindssuch  uutliority  will  fur- 
ther tho  })un>ost>sof  this  Act. 

Sko.  G.  A\  itliin  throe  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Area  reviewj 
the  Secretary  shall   review   the  aiea   witiiin   the  hoimdarias  of  the    report  to 
national  river  and  shall  report  to  the  I'residcnt,  in  accoidancc  with  sn'o-    President, 
sections  ;i(c)  and.'^(d)  of  the  AVilderness  Act  (7H  Stat.  .S'.tO;  16  U.S.C. 
ll'V2  (c)  and  (d)),  his  rci-omnuMulation  as  to  the  suilahility  or  non- 
snitahility  of  any  area  within  the  national  river  for  preservation  as  a 
wilderness,  and  any  desif^nation  of  any  such  area  as  a  wilderness,  shall 
be  accomi)lishcu  in  accordance  with  said  subsections  of  the  "Wilderness 
Act. 

Skc.  7.  For  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in  lands,  tliere  are  Appropriation, 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more  tlian  $10,115,000.  For  develop- 
ment of  tlic  national  river,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $283,000  in  fiscal  year  1974;  $2,923,000  in  hscal  year  1075; 
$3,043,000  in  fiscal  year  197G;  $1,202,000  in  fiscal  year  1977;  and 
$1,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Tlie  sums  appropriated  each  year  shall 
I'cmain  available  until  expended. 

Approved  March  1,  1972, 


bECISIJ^TIVE   KISTORYt 

HOUSE  REPORT  No.   92-807  accompanying  H.   R.   8382   (Corwi,   on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs), 
SENATE  REPOBrr  No.   92-130  (Comm.   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs). 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

Vol,   117  (197l)s  May  21,   oonsidered  and  passed  Senate. 
Vol,   110  (1972)1   Keb.   7,   oonsidered  and  parsed  House,   amended^ 
in  lieu  of   H.   R.  8  362. 
F«b,  9|  Senat*  eonourred  in  House  amendment. 
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Public  Law  94-578 
94th  Congress 

An  Act 

Oct.  21.  1976        »pq  provide  for  Increases  in  appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary  changes  in  certain 
[H.R.  13713]  units  of  tlie  National  Park  System,  and  for  other  purjwses. 

^^^^^^^^K^     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  IJouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
National  Park  United  States  of  A  merica  in  Congress  assembled, 

System. 

Appropnation  TITLE   I— ACQUISITION'  CEILING  INCREASES  fl 

ceilings  increase:  ^B 

boundary  gj.^,    jqj   'j'jjp  limitations  on  appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of 

changes.  lands  and  interests  therein  within  units  of  the  National  Park  System^ 

contained  in  the  following:  Acts  are  amended  as  follows :  ^M 

(1)  Arches  National  Park.  Utah  :  section  7  of  the  Act  of  Novem-™ 
16  use  272f.                 ber  12.  1971  (85  Stat.  422),  is  amended  by  changing  "$125,000"  to 

"$275,000"'; 

(2)  Assateagiie  Island  National  Seashore,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
16  use  459fl0.             ginia  :  section  11  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1965' (79  Stat.  824), 

as  an)ended  (16  U.S.C.  459f),  is  further  amended  by  changing 
"$21,050,000-'  to  "$22,400.000'* ; 

(3)  Buffalo  National  River,  Arkansas:  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
16  use 460m- 14.             March  1.1972  (86  Stat.  44),  is  amended  by  changing  "$16,115,000" 

to"$30.071.o00*'; 

(4)  Capitol  Reef  National  Park.  Utah:  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
16USC273f.                  December    18.    1971    (85    .Stat.   739),  is  amended   by   changing 

"$423,000"  to  •'$2.173,000" ; 

(5)  Fire  Island  National  Seashore,  New  York:  section  10  of 
16  use  459e-9.               the  Act  of  September  11, 1964  (78  Stat.  928) ,  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$16,000,000"  to  "$18,000,000"; 

(6)  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  Florida  and  Mississippi: 
16USC459h-10.             section  11  of  the  Act  of  January  8,  1971    (84  Stat.  1967),  is 

amended  by  changing  "$3,462,000"  to  "$22,162,000" ; 

(7)  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site,  Illinois:  section  3  of 
16USC461nQte.             the  Act  of  August  18.1971  (85  Stat.  347),  is  amended  by  changing 

"$2,003,000"  to  "$3,059.000" ; 

(8)  ilesa  Verde  National  Park.  Colorado:  section  3  of  the  Act 
16USeille.                 of  December  23,  1963  (77  Stat.  473),  is  amended  bv  changing 

"$125,000"  to  "$193,233"; 

(9)  North  Cascades  National  Park  and  Lake  Chelan  National 
Recreation  Area.  Washington :  section  506  of  the  Act  of  October  2, 

16USC90d-5.  1968   (82  Stat.  926),  is  amended  by  changing  "$3,500,000"  to 

$4,500,000"; 

(10)  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  New  Hampshire; 
16  use  461  note.            section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 1964  (78  Stat  749),  is  amended 

by  adding  a  new  sentence  as  follows :  "For  the  acquisition  of  lands 
or  interest  therein,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $80,000."; 

(11)  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebraska:  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1961  (75  Stat.  148),  is  amended  by  changing 
"$15,000"  to  "$145,000'"; 

(12)  Canvonlands  National  Park,  Utah:  section  8  of  the  Act 
16  use  271g.                of  September  12,  1964  (78  Stat.  934)  as  amended  (85  Stat.  421) 

is  further  amended  by  changing  "$16,000"  to  "$104,500";  and 
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upon  tlie  Secretary's  notifyinp"  the  holder  of  tlie  right  of  such  deter- 
mination and  tendering  to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  right  whicli  remains  unexpired. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "improved  property"  means  a 
detached,  single-family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before  June  8,  1976,  which  is  used  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
po.ses,  together  with  such  additional  lands  or  interests  thcivin  as  the 
Secretary  deems  to  be  reasonably  neccs.sary  for  access  thereto,  such 
lands  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  together  witli  any 
structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on  such  land. 

(3)  Whenever  an  owner  of  property  elects  to  retain  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  as  provided  in  this  section,  such  owner  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  any  benefits  or  rights  accruing  under  sections  203,  204, 
205,  and  20G  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894),  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  sections  such  owner  shall  not  be  considered  a  displaced 
person  as  defined  in  section  101(6)  of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  park  in  accordance  with  the 
Acts  of  August  25, 1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
and  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666)  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Acts  of  June  18,  1930  (46  Stat.  777),  August  13,  1935  (49 
Stat.  613),  and  July  17,  1953  (67  Stat.  181),  are  repealed. 

(f )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,335,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  309.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
ac(]uire  b}-  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  fund.s,  or 
exchange  approximately  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
acres  comprising  part  of  the  Canada  de  Cochiti  Grant  adjacent  to  the 
soutlicrn  txjundary  of  Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico, 
and  approximately  three  tliousand  and  seventy-six  acres  containing 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  adjacent  to  the  northwestern 
boundary  for  addition  to  the  monument.  Lands  and  interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  any  poHtical  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

(b)  Lands  and  interests  therein  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
thereupon  become  part  of  Bandelier  National  Monument  and  subject 
to  all  laws  and  regulations  applicable  thereto. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$1,463,000  for  the  acquisition  of  land. 

Skc.  310.  Section  7  of  tlie  Act  of  March  1,  1972  (86  Stat.  44)  which 
establishes  the  Buffalo  National  River,  is  amended  b}-  deleting  "For 
development  of  the  national  river,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  $283,000  in  fiscal  year  1974;  $2,923,000  in  fiscal 
year  1975 ;  $3,643,000  in  fiscal  year  1976";  $1,262,000  in  fiscal  year  1977; 
and  $1,260,000  in  fiscal  year  i978.  The  sums  appropriated  each  year 
shall  remain  available  until  expended."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"For  development  of  the  national  river,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriatf  1  not  to  exceed  $9,371,000.". 

Sec.  311.  The  Act  of  September  5, 1962  (76  Stat.  428)  which  desig- 
nates the  Edison  National  Historic  Site,  is  amended  (a)  bv  deleting 
the  words  "accept  the  donation  of"  in  section  2  and  substituting  the 
words  "acquire,  by  donation,  or  purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds.";  and  (b)  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed 
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C:  TEAM  MEMBERS,  CONSULTANTS,  AND  CONTACTS 

The  Planning  Team 

Marcus  P.  Malik,  Team  Captain,  Park  Planner 
Denver  Service  Center 

Donald  M.  Spalding,  Superintendent 
Buffalo  National  River 

David  M.  Bathke,  Park  Planner 
Denver  Service  Center 

David  K.  Morris,  Ecologist 
Denver  Service  Center 

Francis  H.  Ziegenfus,  Sociologist 
Denver  Service  Center 

Charles  P.  Clapper,  Jr.,  Interpretive  Planner 
Denver  Service  Center 


Consultants  and  Contributors 

Kenneth  L.  Smith,  Engineer 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  (author  of  The  Buffalo  River  Country) 

Bernard  T.  Campbell,  Superintendent 
Hot  Springs  National  Park 

William  R.  Jones,  Planner 
Denver  Service  Center 

Priscilla  R.  Sramek,  Planner 
Denver  Service  Center 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Denver 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

(Department  of  Agriculture) 
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Contacts 

Forest  Service,  Ozark  National  Forest 

Arkansas  Departnnent  of  Parks  and  Tourisnri 

Buffalo  River  State  Park  and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Arkansas  Highway  Departnnent 

Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission 

Jack  Coursey,  Float  Outfitter 
St.  Joe,  Arkansas 

Harold  and  Margaret  Hedges,  (canoe-guide  authors) 
Ponca,  Arkansas 

James  H.  Schermerhorn,  Speleologist 
Harrison,  Arkansas 
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E:    WATER  QUALITY 

Chemical   analyses   of   water   quality   of   the   Buffalo   River  near  St.  Joe, 
Arkansas: 


Number  of 

Maximum 

Minimum      Averai 

Samples 

In 

Parts-Per-Million 

Dissolved  solids 

57 

219 

80               127 

Chlorides 

57 

5.8 

1.5                3.4 

Sulfates 

57 

16 

3.2                5.6 

Nitrates 

57 

5.7 

0.1                2.0 

from  Table  IV-2,  "Water  Resources 
Study,  Buffalo  River  Basin,  Arkansas" 
by  Public  Health  Service,  1964,  in 
Appendix  G  of  Buffalo  River  Basin, 
Arkansas  —  Interim  Report  by  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


The    following    tables   summarize   data    reported    by   the    U.S.    Geological 
Survey: 


Chemical  Constituent 


October  18,  1949  Average  10/58  to  9/59 


Mean  discharge 

229 

(CFS) 

PH 

7.8 

Specific  conductance 

229 

(micro-ohms) 

Silica  (PPM) 

5.9 

Iron  (PPM) 

0.02 

Calcium  (PPM) 

37 

Magnesium 

3.3 

Sodium 

2.22 

Potassium 

1.4 

Bicarbonate 

126 

Sulfate 

5 

Chloride 

2.5 

Floride 

0.1 

Nitrate 

1.4 

1165 


209 

3.2 
0.0 
37 
4.2 
2.3 
1.0 
126 
5.1 
3.2 
0.1 
1.1 
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As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  basic 
responsibilities  to  protect  and  conserve  our  land  and  water,  energy  and  minerals,  fish 
and  wildlife,  parks  and  recreation  areas,  and  to  ensure  the  wise  use  of  all  these 
resources.  The  Department  also  has  a  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian 
reservation  communities  and  for  people  who  live  in  Island  Territories  under  U.S. 
administration. 


Publication  services  were  provided  by  the  graphics  and  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Denver  Service  Center.      NPS  713-B 
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